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LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR. 


DEPARTMENT op PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
LrrrLE Rock, ARK., October 31, 1880. 


To His Excellency W. R. Miller, Governor of Arkansas: 


SIR: In compliance with the provisions of law, I have 
the honor to present my annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1880. It is highly gratifying to me to state 
that the year has been one of rapid and substantial progress. 
= There has been a marked improvement in public sentiment, 
issuing in a more general voting of the district tax, as well as. 
in the erection and furnishing of tasteful and well-appointed. 
school houses. The noteworthy increase in school attendance, 
and the growing demand for more intelligent work in the 
school-room, are among the encouraging results of the edu- 


cational awakening that has left no part of the State without. . 


its beneficial influence. 

The outlook for free schools was never so hopeful. The 
apathy and opposition encountered in the early-part of my 
administration have ceased to be formidable; and everywhere 
the people are eager for light and guidance. Every exposition 
of popular education is welcomed with demonstrations of 
pleasure, and the unprecedented enthusiasm that was at first 
pronounced fictitious by evil prophets, has steadily increased 
and borne its legitimate fruit. It may be safely said that the 
system is beyond the point of doubtful experiment, and that it 
only remains for time and wise management to mature it, and 


make it as efficient as the well-rounded systems of older States. . 
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It is a matter of regret that the statistical information is so 
meager. The tabular statements make a very inadequate 


showing of what has been accomplished. Many Directors seem ` 


to have no conception of the value of statistics. Judging from 
‘their negligence in this respect, they think there is no ‘sufficient 
reason for publishing their educational advantages and progress. 
‘They are careful to report their school population, that their 
respective counties may receive their full distributive shares of 
the State school fund ; but they are careless in reporting reve- 
nues raised for the support of schools, the number of pupils 
taught, and the number of school-houses built. Reports of 
Directors underlie the reports of County Examiners, and, of 
course, incompleteness in the former necessitates incomplete- 
ness in the latter. 


The failure of Directors to report all the items required by 
law, makes it impossible to note the successive stages of 
growth through which the system passes ; and, as a result, the 
reputation of the State suffers. Our success in enlightening 
and elevating the masses is judged abroad by lean statistics, 
and unjust criticisms are passed upon the people. 


Knowing that the financial showing would fall far below the 
amount raised for school purposes, I took the precaution to 
send a blank to all the: County Treasurers, requesting them to 
report the school revenues of their respective counties. Thirty- 
six responded, reporting $265,400—$27,345 more than the 


County Examiners reported from the entire State. These . 


figures are fraught with a welcome significance. They justify 
the presumption that the sum of $500,000 was expended on 
the public schools during the year. Justice demands that the 
people of the State should have credit for their enterprise and 
liberality in the support of schools. 


Other important items are incorrectly reported. Twenty- 
six counties made no report of school-houses erected during 
the year. Many counties did not report more than half the 
districts, while some reported less than five districts. From a 


~ [ 7]. - 


careful examination of the data furnished me, it is fair to con- 
clude that five hundred school-houses were erected. 

— The number taught in the public schoóls is very imperfectly 
_ represented. Twenty-eight counties failed to report this item. 
Several reported from a few districts only. 1 feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that the attendance did not fall below 125;000— 
more than fifty per cent. of the school population. 

In summing up the results of the last two years” work, I 
find much to buttress the confidence and animate the courage 
of the friends of public education. Pretermitting everything 
but the meager statistics, the attendance has increased from 
33, (47 to 70,972 ; and the school revenues have increased from 
$148,392 to $238,055. There are 2,500 school districts in 
the State; 3,100 schools were taught during the year. With 
‘the present rapid increase of the local tax, it will not be many 
years before the school revenues of the State will foot up 
- $1,000,000. É 
As the people become familiar with the free school system, 
they fall into harmony with it, and give hearty encouragement 


to all the agencies that promote its welfare. The sentiment | 


is rapidly taking possession of the masses, that the salvation 
of the State must hinge upon its intelligence. Hostility and 
indifference are retreating before clearer light and broader 
‘views ; and progressive ideas are dislodging old prejudices, and 
breathing the breath of the age into all the activities of the 
State. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

. ” -JAMES L. DENTON, 

- State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT 


OF THE S 


State Superintendentot Public Instruction 


POPULAR EDUCATION. ` 


This is one of the momentous questions of the age, from: 
which no thoughtful mind can withhold earnest attention. It. 
has steadily fought its way to-a conspicuous place in popular- 
regard, and has successfully vindicated its right to serious. 
consideration before the august tribunal of the world’s best. 
thought. The pulpit, the press and the platform are actively 
engaged in its discussion. Philosophers, statesmen, political 
economists, scientists, historians and philanthropists are look- 
ing with careful scrutiny into the great living problem of 
human culture and development. 

The whole civilized world is profoundly stirred on this sub- 
ject. The question has assumed the. proportions of a univer- 
sal movement—a world-wide groundswell of popular interest. 
—that can no more he curbed than the motion of the tides. 
The enemies of progress and enlightenment are pale with con- 
sternation, for they read their signal overthrow in the signs of 
the times. No man whose nature throbs in unison. with the- 
progress and weal of the race, can contemplate the unprece-- 
dented educational activity that distinguishes this epoch, with-- 
out experiencing a glow of indescribable pleasure. He wants. 

H d ` 
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to kúow something of the reasons and grounds of the prodig- 
jous change, and desires to analyze the forces that have issued 
in so magnificent a result. E 

The youngest son of Queen Victoria has been delivering 
stirring educational addresses in England, eliciting warm enco- 
miums from the press. This fact is not without its signifi- 
‘cance. It shows that he realizes the necessity of a general 
‘diffusion of knowledge, and that he does not feel that it is 
any condescension for royalty to re-enforce so noble a cause 
by personal exertions. The King of Siam has established a 
college for the education of the children of his court, and a 
general system of public schools for all parts of his kingdom. 
Japan, narcotized for centuries, has wheeled into line, and is - 
displaying praiseworthy energy and ardor in enlightening her | 
population. It can no longer be said that “Greece is living 
‘Greece no more.” Her famous University enrolls thirteen 
hundred students, with seventy-two professors, and a library 
of 150,000 volumes. She has many other institutions of high 
grade, with a system of free schools commensurate with the 
wants of the nation. Liberia has heard the educational key- 


- note of the age. Despotic governments are slowly lifting the 
_ ron heel of oppression from their helpless subjects, and mul- 


tiplying educational advantages. Russia has 50,000 public 
schools, and is constantly increasing the number. 

When it is considered that there are about 15,000,000 school 
children in the United States, and that in this country and the 
five great powers of Europe, the educational expenditures by 
public authority aggregate the enormous sum of $200,000,000, 
something like an adequate idea may be formed of the over- 
shadowing importance of this question. There is a strong and 
growing sentiment in this country, in favor of supplementing 
the inadequate school revenues of the several States by the 
national authority, and baina averting the perils of popular 
ignorance. 

Ignorance is a dark-faced problem that excites the fears of 
every government in Christendom. It is cheaper to make lib- 
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eral provision for its annihilation, than to endure the intolera- 
ble burdens it imposes. Wherever there is a thick under- 
stratum of igporance and vice, production is at a low ebb, and 
the people are heavily taxed to keep the expensive machinery 
of justice in motion. Ignorance necessitates poor-houses, jails 
and penitentiaries. An eminent statistician says society pre- 
pares the crime the criminal commits, by not adopting measures 
for its prevention. The State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
in speaking of the children that are growing up in ignorance 
and idleness, and that will finally swell the-ranks of the 
‘criminal classes, asks: ““ Should not a State in which it costs 
millions of dollars to detect and punish crime, be willing to 
consider measures of preventing it, and thus saving large items 
of expense? Isa legislature wise that votes immense sums of 
money to keep bad men and bad women in prison, when much 
less sums would make good men and women of them out of 


prison?” 
It is shown by the United States-census of 1870, that the 


= 


«average proportion of paupers in the several States, is sixteen 


times as great from the illiterates as from those of ordinary 
education,.and that thirteen per cent. of all illiterates become 
paupers. J. Scott Russell, in commenting on the ignorance 
in which English operatives have been kept, says? rr Some- 
thing must be done or our laboring classes will be grievously 
wronged, and the whole nation must suffer. The contrast 
‘between England and Switzerland is this—England spends 
more than five times as much on pauperism and crime as she 
‘does on education, and Switzerland spends seven ay as. 
much on education as she does on pauperism-and crime.’ 

The Secretary of the Texas Board of Education views with 
grave apprehension the prevalence of ignorance in the Lone 
Star State. He uses the following language in his. official 
report: “ Reference to the items of illiteracy will disclose a 
‘degree of ignorance that may well awaken serious alarm in the 
minds of those whose mission it is to shape the destinies of our 
people. These silent figures force unwelcome truths upon 
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the mind, that should not be ignored as a matter unworthy of 
serious thought and persistent study. No higher duty can: 
claim the attention of the legislator,-than maturing a plan 
whereby the intelligence of the masses may be raised to such a 
standard, as shall guarantee a just DE of the privi- 
leges and duties of American citizenship.” 

The conviction has anchored its roots deep in the Adonai 
mind, that-intelligence is indispensable to the perpetuity of our 
free republican institutions. Stable popular government 
without intelligent citizenship is a monstrous chimera. Where 
all power comes from and belongs to the people, its safe exer- 
cise must depend upon the intelligence of the masses. There: 
is an obvious and imperative demand that knowledge should 
Deag universal as the suffrage. The right to vote carries with | 
it the right to know how to vote. An ignorant people may be 
governed, but they can never govern themselves. 

The whole country is deeply interested ir the progress of 
knowledge, on the simple ground of self. preservation. The 
chief interest of the country is educational... Michelet says: 
«The first thing in politics is education, the second thing is: 
education, and the third thing is education.””- A distinguished 
German uses the following strong language on this subject = 
““ The question of education for modern societies is a question: 
of life or death. Our stand has been resolutely taken in this: 
respect. We shall never recede from this philosophical prin- 
ciple—that every man is entitled to enlightenment. We are: 
confident that enlightenment is beneficent, and that if it be: 
attended with some dangers, it alone can provide a remedy for 
them. At any price, let come what may, let there be more 
light. This is our motto, and we shall never abandon it. a 

Exclude everything from view but material prosperity, and 
who does not know that it is most powerfully promoted by- 
intelligence? What is capital?. Accumulated labor—muscle- 
and thought transmuted into values. The more intelligence is: 
mixed with all industrial processes, the higher the prodúctiv- 
ity Throughout the whole range of” industry, it is clearly 
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demonstrated that education is economy. The educated 
laborer systematizes his work, economizes time and strength, 
and makes every blow tell. Gladstone says that one reason ` 
why the United States can produce corn and wheat at 
a lower price than Great Britain, is because more brains are 
engaged in agriculture in this country. 

Charles Kingsley uses the following forcible language : “The 
more you know the more you can save yourself and that which 
belongs to you. You can do more work with less effort. 
Knowledge of the laws of commercial credit, enables a less cap- 
ital to do the work of a greater. Knowledge of the electric 
telegraph saves time; knowledge of -writing saves human 
speech and locomotion ; knowledge of domestic economy saves 
income ; knowledge of sanitary laws saves health and life; and 
non Cao of the laws of ane intellect saves wear and tear of 
brain.” - 

Intelligence is needed everywhere—through all tiers of 
society—from the kitchen to the White House; from digging. 
coal to putting the facets on a diamond; from driving a nail 
to making laws for a nation; from shoving a jack-plane 
to writing epics. The civilized worldis clamoring for efficiency in 
every department of effort. 

The difference between intelligence and ignorance, -is the 
difference between a naked savage gliding out of the mouth. of 
the Mississippi river in a bark canoe, with no thought above 
food for the next meal, and Captain Eads plowing out the 
mouth of the Father-of Waters, and inviting naval monsters . 
from other shores to float into the Port of New Orleans. Itis 
the difference between picking the seed from cotton with the 
fingers, at the rate of four potinds of fiber per day, and gin- 
ning thousands of pounds by machinery. e A 

The present is the most brilliant epoch in the world’s his> 
tory. The obedient lightning obeys the behests of the human 
will, and flashes messages under the ocean and around the 
world. Time and space are annihilated. Mountains and rivers 
are no longer barriers to travel. Hight thousand newspapers 
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are in circulation in the United States. The ponderous cylin- 
der-of one of the large metropolitan papers, rolls off twenty 
miles of printed matter daily. . Locomotives are doing the 
wórk of 32,000,000 horses. 

In an age of such wonderful activity and progress, no State 
can stand still and escape disgrace and loss. Arkansas is be- 
fore the world. The report from the educational department. 
is called for in every part of the Union, and many copies are 
sent to Europe. At the last Paris Exposition, the exhibit of 
educational expenditures in this State was translated into 


twenty-one languages. Y hat 15 being done for the rising gen- 


eration is known abroad. 

The horizon of the State was never so wide and luminous.. 
The free school system is steadily interlacing its fibers about: 
the popular heart, and fortifying itself in public confidence. ` 
The conviction is becoming sharper and more controlling 
every day, that -the common school is “the people's 
university of American citizenship.” “Education for all” is 
becoming the watchword of the people. Men of intelligence 
and station are lending their sympathy, eloquence and 
liberality to the furtherance of the great movement. They 
see the only avenue to an honorable and prosperous 
career for the State. Public journalists are inde- 
fatigable and pronounced in their advocacy of universal 
education. They know that their position is impregnable. 
The best advertisement a State can have is an efficient free 
school system. A State that slumbers over this vital interest, 
perpetrates an unpardonable outrage on the rising generation, . 
ignores the verdict of all civilized peoples, retards the march 
of improvement, and illustrates the folly of trying to foster 
the vigorous life of the present under the dead skin of the 
past. The astonishing increase of population in Kansas, is 
largely due to the brick school-houses that dot the State. Any 
inquiries in regard to a country, that stop short of public pro- 
vision for educating its people, fail to probe the core of the 
matter. Climate, soil, products, rivers and railroads enter 


/ 
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into every careful estimate of a country’s a ; but the ` 
intelligence and morality of the inhabitants are never over- 
looked—they outweigh the richest resources of nature. A 
rigorous climate and: barren soil, with knowledge and vir- 
tue, are worth more than mild skies and fertile acres, with 
ignorance and lawlessness. 

Free education is woven into the very texture of civilization. 
This is no new doctrine. John Adams said, “The whole peo- 
ple must take upon themselves the education of the whole 
people, and must pay the expense of”it.”” Daniel Webster 
said: “<T have been familiar with the free schools of New 
England for fifty years. - To them I owe my own early train- 
ing. TL can form no conception how our free institutions can: 
be preserved, without the education of the masses by public- 
law.” 

Lord Macauly, in 1847, gave the subject a “masterly exposi- 
tion and vindication before the House of Commons. He used 
the following language on that occasion: ‘Educate the people 
was the first admonition addressed by Penn to the common- 
wealth he founded ; educate the people was the last legacy. of 
Washington ; educate the people was the unceasing exhortation 
of Jefferson.” Victor Hugo says: “Youth is the future. 
You teach the youth, you prepare the future. This prepara 
tion is necessary to make the man of to-morrow.”” 
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. SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The school-house has a language of its mE the super- 
ficial observer finds no difficulty in interpreting: It is the 
inarticulate speech of a people. It discriminates civilization 
from barbarism, breathes of culture and refinement, and is a 
‘silent yet powerful protest against ignorance and crime. . The 
least expensive and most old-fashioned school-house in the 
State, though the winds of winter shriek through its chinks, is 
worth more than the pyramids ot Egypt; for it is the symbol- 
ization of a living regnant idea, by whose powerful leverage 
the nation is being lifted to,a higher level of intelligent activ- 
ity. Over the door of every school-house in the land should - 
be written in letters of gold: ‘‘In this building is to be worked 
out the destiny of the Republic.” 


The active interest manifested throughout the State in the 
erection of more substantial, convenient and attractive school- 
houses, is one of the gratifying evidences of solid progress. 
The enthusiasm kindled in almost every town, village and pop- 
ulous neighborhood, is steadily ratifying itself in improved 
arrangements for the accommodation and training of the rising 
generation.“ As the people are thrilled with the talismanic sen- 
timent, “Let us live for the children,’’ they direct their enter- 
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prise and liberality to the construction of buildings suited to 
school work. 
Certain external conditions are indispensable to successful 
teaching. Thomas Arnold, if he were alive, could not sustain 
his reputation in a wolf-pen, or a building but little better than. 


‘an ante-chamber to the tomb. “All forms of physical dis- 


comfort, such as extreme cold, extreme heat, the oppression 
produced by a close atmosphere, hunger and weariness, tend 
to withdraw the attention of pupils from their studies.”” There 
is ng reasonable excuse for building a school-house in utter 
disregard of every element of comfort and convenience. A. 
pleasant, eligible and healthful site should be selected, and. 
adequate provision made for heating, lighting and ventilation. 
There is no true economy in making a plain district school- 
house ugly to the “extreme of parsimony.’’ The immediate 
saving in money is more than counterbalanced by the loss of 
something that is worth more than money. An air of taste in 
the style and surroundings of a school-house possesses an edu-- 
cational value. The breath of progress is in it. 

Arkansas is not the only State that needs better school-- 
houses. State Commissioner Burns, of Ohio, finds sufficient. 
cause for saying: “The character of our school-houses is. 
slowly improving. Commonly the new ones are superior to. 
the old ones they replace ; still there would be much more rapid. 
progress and a saving of large sums of money, if more knowl- 
edge and skill were mixed with the bricks and mortar. Where 
the school-house will be located, sometimes defies all attempts 
at prediction. There are yet standing hundreds of little pens. 
in which the children sit in penitential discomfort, drinking in . 
disease with the air they breathe.” 

“After all that has been said and written upon the subject. 
of ventilation ; after all the elaborate promise held out by this, 
that and the other. system of ventilating apparatus ; after all 
the costly experimentation upon the subject, complaints still 
flow in from both city and country of over-heated school- 
rooms, of pupils and teachers suffering from impure.and nox- 
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` ious air, of headaches and. other nervous disorders, superin— 
duced by the above causes, and of consequent general physical 
derangement and mental languor and debility.” 

Dr. A. D. Mayo is a zealous advocate of comfort, conven- 
ience, tidiness and beauty in the school-room. He works with 
a genuine devotion for the cause of education, and thinks the 
best provision that can be made for-the children is not too 
good. The following is one of his pen-pictures : 

«If anybody desires to learn what-accommodations our Ameri- 
can eastern people gave to their children in the common 


school of forty years ago, let him read the famous report of - 


Horace Mann on school-houses. I can recollect the average 
school even of a later date, and marvel at the ability of Ameri- 
can child-nature to withstand such a coúrse. of discipline as 
the living in such a place six months in the year was; to say 
nothing of the wear and tear of brain and muscle in the old 
style teaching and training. A square pen of one room, with 
barely level space for one row of urchins to maneuver in front 
of the scorching fire-place; the seats rising in the style of a 
medical lecture-room, from the little shelf where the infants 
dangled their little legs in front to the top seats where the tall 
boys-and girls almost touched the ceiling with their heads, all 
around the dingy walls ; the alternate freezing and thawing all 
winter; the wretched yard, with its snow drift and slush in 
winter, or bare hot rock or sand in summer ; the school-house 
situated by the roadside, or sometimes on the brink of a pesti- 
lent swamp; the frequent absence of any arrangements for 
cleanliness or preserving the decencies of life; the curse of 
smoke, or foul air, or drafts, which sent thousands of our 
finest little children to the other world ; here was a stern real- 
ity which neither poetry nor éloquence can glorify into a 
“thing of beauty.” : 

A manual on school architecture should be placed in the 
“hands of every Director in the State. A few illustrations may 
awaken thought and inquiry in this direction, and lead to the 
adoption of better plans. o 
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A CHEAP SCHOOL-HOUSE FOR A COUNTRY DISTRICT. 
(Cost, from $650 to $800. ) 


The above cut, with the ground 
play, represents a single room 
school-house, 24x36 feet, and 14 
feet clear in height. Three rows 
of desks can be put in, seating 
48 pupils, all that one teacher 
ought to have the care of. This 
will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s 
desk, beside a small entry. This 
house ought to be built and 
furnished with seats and desks, 
blackboards, maps charts, ete., 


for about $650 to $800. 


FLOOR PLAN. 
House 24x36, way of arranging desks, etc.: A—Entrance 
and hall, 6x6 ft. B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. C—Teacher’s 
platform, 6x5 ft. D D—Side aisles, 3 ft. wide, to give room 
to use the blackboards freely without interfering with pupils 
at their seats. F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 ft. wide. GG G— 
Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet long—that is the floor space allowed 
Should be 3 1-2 ft. by 2 1-2 ft. each double desk, seating two. 


pupils. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ABOVE CUT.’ 


Main Building, 30 by-34—13 feet post. <A Aoda 
Porch, 16 by 16. B—Woodhouse, 16 by 12. C C—Privies, 
each 4 by 4. D—Passage, 16 by 4. E—Space in front of 
desks, 10 feet wide. F—Space in rear of desks, 5 feet wide. 
G G—Aisles, 2 feet wide. L L—Aisles, 1 1-2 feet wide. 
H H—Desks, 3 1-2 feet long. I I—Recitation Seats. 
J J—Blackboards. K—Case for books and apparatus. 
L—Stove. - T—Table. V V—Ventilators. X X—Railing. 
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The following will be found to be a very neat and conveni- 
‘ent design for a school house. “It can be erected and furnished 
for about ge 00. 
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CONVENIENT DESIGN FOR A SCHOOL—HOUSE, 


T, 


Annexed is the ground plan 
and explanation : 


T P—Teacher’s Platform. 
V—Ventilation Register. 
R R—Recitation Room. 
B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 
G W—Girls’ Wardrobe. 
L L—Lobby or Hall. 
P—Porch. 


SCHOOL ROOM 
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I present a design and ground plan which will meet the 
wants of such school districts as have two departments, a pri- 
mary and intermediate grade. It gives two excellent school 
rooms, well lighted and well ventilated, connected by folding 
‘doors, allowing the two departments to unite in general exer- 
‘cises, or to throw the two-rooms into one for exhibitions. 

__ In sparsely settled neighborhoods, where school-houses are 
frequently used for meetings and other purposes, this would 
make a very useful building. 

There are two entrances, in opposite sides of the building— ' 
one for boys and the other for girls—and by a somewhat 
movel arrangement, a sort of double hall is afforded each side, 


. MODEL FOR A TWO ROOM SCHOOL-HOUSE.' 
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without the expense of wings. The entire building is 36 by 52 


feet, making each room 34 by 20 feet, with 14 feet space 
between the floor and ceiling. 


- This house can be built. and substantially furnished with 
desks, teachers” desks, chairs, blackboard, globe, maps, charts, 
bell, ete., for From $1,200 to $1,500. | 
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GROUND PLAN. 


d d—Sliding doors, sliding into the double partition, e e, 
partly dividing each hall. C C—Chimneys coming two feet. 
below ceiling, and allowing sliding doors to pass beneath 
them. S S—Stoves. V V—Ventilating flues coming down 
to the floor, and opening above ceiling in ventilating flues in 


chimneys. T T—Teachers” desks. 
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A CENTRAL SCHOOL 
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The accompanying élevation and ground plan of a four-roony 
school building, will serve a most excellent purpose’ for 
a central school in many of the growing towns and cities 
throughout the State. = 

The central part projects so as to give room for a double 
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flight of stairs, ar- 
ranged symmetrical- 
ly, and, at the same 
time, to serve as a 
vestibule or lobby for 
hat and cloak room, 
as well on the first as 
on the second floor. 
There are on each 
floor two adjoining 
rooms, separated by 
ji large sliding doors, 
which enables the 
two classes to unite 
in exercises common 
to both. Each room 
will seat sixty-four 
pupils, leaving a lib- 
eral amount of space 
between and around 
the outside rows of 
seats, to enable the 
pupils to use the 
blackboards on the 
wall. Its exterior is 
pleasant and attrac- 
tive, and its construc- 
GROUND PLAN. tion, though simple, 
is very complete and 
substantial. Its first floor is reached by stone steps four feet 
above the ground line. The height of stories in the clear is 
‘fifteen feet. The masonry, from ground to height of first 
floor, is faced with rusticated range-work. The walls are of 
the best brick-work, and respectively two bricks and one and 
one-half brick thick in first and second stories. Roof is 


slated, and a thorough system of heating and ventilation as 


well as drainage of the premises is provided for. Cost of 
building, about $9,500. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY 


FOR THE 


| UNGRADED AAA OF ARKANSAS. 


A well-digested plan is indispensable to successful school 
work. Slipshod and unsystematic efforts lead to a loss of 
time and money. A uniform course of study in the country 
schools would be productive of incalculable. good. It would 
methodize the work, augment the efficiency of the schools and 
silence the complaints of many persons who clamor for better 
results. What the State Superintendent ot Iowa says is appli- 
cable to this State: ‘ Nearly all of our ungraded schools are 
commenced and ended as though they were the first, “and 
would be the last, ever taught in the district. There is usually 
no record of progress made, or anything to indicate the limit 
reached by the school. Instead of each teacher beginning 
where the preceding one left off, and having the benefit of his 
experience and judgment, he is compelled to grope his way in 
the dark, and squander his time in random efforts.” 

State Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, says: 
t: The adoption of courses of study for ‘ungraded schools in 
many of our counties has accomplished much good. I hope . 
that the Superintendents in the counties that have not yet 
acted in the matter, will bestir themselves at once in order that 
no more time may be wasted. There is nothing like having in 
instruction, as well as in other things, a definite aim. A vast 
amount of effort is now thrown away in a kind of blind strug- 
gle to find out what ought to be done.”’ l 

The bridging over from one term and one teacher to another, 
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enabling one teacher to begin where the other left off, would 
unify the work and prevent much fragmentary instruction that. 
is almost useless. The adoption of an outline of study by the 
country districts, would put an end to the unphilosophic and 
mischievous practice of mixing studies that do not lie on the 
same plane, and that can not be successfully pursued at the 
same time. Violence is done to the mind when studies are not 
so grouped as to conform to the successive stages of mentak 
development—the natural order in which the faculties unfold. 

Itis vain to expect in country schools the clock-work regularity 
and precision found in the graded schools of towns and cities, 
where attendance is large, and where revenues are ample and. 
appliances excellent; but it is not unreasonable to expect. 


-marked improvement. Most of the children of the State must 


receive their entire educational outfit in the country schools, 
This patent fact gives emphasis to every effort that has for its. 
object the introduction of better methods of instruction and. 
management. l | 

The country schools should not be underrated. With all 
their disadvantages they have some advantages, not the least. 
of which is the mingling of work and study. The combina-- 
tion of mental and physical exercise is favorable to industry 
and vigor of thought. One day of hard labor at ditching made 
John Adams begin to be a good student of Latin. John 
Swett says: “My observation as principal of an evening; 
school of a thousand boys for three years, convinced me that 
many of them made as rapid progress in the essential branches 
as did the boys in the day schools. They had a steadiness of 
purpose unknown to boys untrained to labor.” 

I have examined several courses of study for ungraded 
schools, and I find none better than the one for Illinois, 
which was sent out as a circular of information from the United 
States Bureau of Education, with the approval of Commis- 
sioner Eaton. The ** Directions and Suggestions’’ are so val- 
uable that I do not feel at liberty to separate them from the 
course. 
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STUDIES FOR FIRST Reape PUPILS. 


Reabino—Words in print - and sipit from charts, word- 
cards, blackboard and First Reader. 
SPELLING— Spell all words of the reading lesson. | 


» 


Writine—On slates ruled in three spaces by a scratcher. 


Use long pencils. Write words from chart and blackboard. 


When the First Reader is used, children should copy a part of . 


each reading lesson upon the slate, to be criticised by the 
teacher at the recitation. 

Numbers—Read and write numbers to 100; Addition and 
substraction by 1’s, 2’s, 3’s and 5’s to 25. Add columns of 
units, no result to exceed 25. Practical, original examples 
should .be given with each exercise by teacher and pupil. 


STUDIES FOR SECOND READER PUPILS. 


- READING—Second Reader. 


SPELLING— Oral ane writtén of all words asse in thie read- ` 


ing lesson. 

Numpers—Addition and substraction tables to 12’s, and by 
de, 4’s, ete., to 9’s as far as 50. Adding numbers in columns. 
Substracting numbers in which each, figure of the minuend is 
always greater than the corresponding figure of the substra- 


hend. Multiplication and division tables to his Combina-- 


tions in addition, substraction, multiplication and division. 
Reading and writing numbers to 10,000. Analysis of simple 
problems. Roman numbers to 100. 

Writine—From copies on the blackboard. Copy a part of 
each reading lesson, making a proper use of capitals and punctua- 
tion marks. Pupils should be taught how to hold the pencil, 
the proper position and the formation of sinall letters. Use 
slates properly ruled into spaces. 


STUDIES FOR THIRD READER PUPILS. 


Reapine—Third Reader. 
SpPeLLING—Spelling Book. Oral, written and phonic spell- 
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ing of all words used, giving selected words in the reader as a 
special exercise. Definitions. Abbreviations. 

Numbers—Mental Arithmetic to fractions, using text-book, 
Rapid combinations, using the tables to 12’s. Reading and 
writing numbers of two periods. Add and substract numbers. 
Multiply and divide numbers of two periods, multiplier or 
divisor, not to exceed 12. Analysis of problems. Tables 
United States money, of avoirdupois weight, of dry, liquid and 
long measures, and of time. Written Arithmetic through 
fundamental principles, using a text-book during last six 
months. 

GEO0OGRAPAY—Pupils in this grade should be taught from the 
globe and outline maps. They should be taught: at first tá 
draw maps of the school grounds, town, county and State. 
They should learn to describe the natural divisions of land and 


- water, and name and locate the grand divisions and the politi- 


cal divisions of North America. Use a primary geography 


during the last six months of the grade. 


Writine—Write with pen and ink in copy-book. Use books 
in which the proper formation of the small letters (singly and . 
combined in words) can be taught. Give special attention to 
the position of pupils and manner of holding the pen: 


STUDY FOR FOURTH READER PUPILS. 


Reapine—Fourth Reader. 

SPELLING— First half of speller, from reader and other 
text-books. Use of writing speller. Definitions, each pupil 
having a dictionary. Spell words by sounds. Abbreviations 
and punctuation. l 

Writtna—Copy Books, special instruction should be given 
-on proper formation of capitals, slant and shading of letters. 

GEOGRAPHY — Geography to Europe, with map-drawing. 

Grammar—Oral Grammar first year. Text-book second 
year. In the oral work, first name all object words, distin- 
guishing those that begin with a capital; then action words ; 
form simple sentences combining these. Quality words, com- 


(ai: 


bine with object words, etc. Let each part of speech be taken 
up in this way, until pupils can point out the parts of a sen- 
tence and tell the name and relation of each word. Analyze 
simple sentences from reader. ; 


Numbers—Written arithmetic; common and decimal frac-. 
tions and compound numbers. Mental arithmetic; each sub- 
ject preceding the same work in written arithmetic. 

Declamations and select readings. Written abstracts. 


STUDIES FOR FIFTH READER PUPILS. 


Reapina—Fifth Reader, United States History, and from 
newspapers and magazines. | 


SPELLING—Speller completed. Oral, written and phonic 
spelling of any words used in the various text-books. Test. 
words. Definitions, with one use of the dictionary. 


Warrivé—Copy books. « 


GEOGRAPHY—Common School SE completed. Map- 
drawing. 

GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE Lessons—Text-book in grammar. 
Analysis and parsing from reader. Written exercises on his- 
torical or other subjects, a knowledge of which has been 
developed by conversation. Practical exercises in the use of 
the various punctuation marks. Letter-writing. 


Numbers— Written arithmetic completed and reviewed, with 
frequent exercises in mental arithmetic. 


HISTORY or THE UNITED STATES— Text-book. Brief out- 
lines of discoveries and settlements. Revolution. Adminis- 
trations. Late war. 


Declamations, dialogues, € compositions and written abstracts. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


FIRST READER GRADE. 


Reapine—lIt is very important that children should take the 
first steps in all their school work correctly. They should be 
taught, in familiar conversations, to observe objects and tell 
their names. By easy questions, lead them to express their 
simple ideas about things which they can see and handle. - 
Bring objects to the school-room' for them to examine and 
talk about. Use pictures. Seek to establish freedom and 
familiarity between yourself and young children. Print upon 
the blackboard the names of the most familiar objects, which 
do not contain more than three or four letters, and teach the .- 
‘child to recognize the word and pronounce it as soon as pointed 
out. After pupils have learned to pronounce a few words at 
sight, teach the letters composing them, write and print them 
upon the blackboard, and teach children to write them upon 
their slates. Keep a list of the’ words learned upon the 
blackboard, and add new words as fast as they are 
learned. Reading is the comprehension or expression of 
thought indicated in printed or written characters. The pro- 
munciation of words is not reading, but should precede read- 
ing as a preparatory exercise ; therefore, test the ability of the 
children to pronounce the words of a reading lesson, and to 
comprehend their meaning before they attempt to read it. In- 
distinctness of utterance, hesitancy, and clipping of words or 
sounds, should be corrected with the utmost care. Teach the 
‘child to express the thought naturally, by a series of easy 
questions upon the lesson. ) 

LANGUAGE Lessoxs—Are thus introduced at a time when it 
is very important that children should be taught to answer all 
questions in complete sentences. In all the exercises with 
children, develop the power to express thought properly. Cor- 
rect all mistakes in the use of language. In every written 
exercise, whether upon the blackboard or slate, require the use 
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of the necessary punctuation marks. Always examine with 
care all the written exercises required, to see how well they, 
have been prepared, and to correct all errors. Whatever ‘else ` 
you do, or fail to do, be sure that you do not neglect the “*lit- 
tle ones,” who need direction and encouragement at every 
step. ‘ 

SPELLING—After dida have become familiar with a few 
words, teach them to spell, always requiring them to pro- 


nounce the word distinctly. Dictate words, learned in their 
reading lessons, to be written upon their slates, 


Numpers—While children are learning the names of objects, 
develop a knowledge of numbers, by letting them count one, 
two, three, etc., as they pick up the objects, always giving the 
name of the object. Write the figure representing the num- 
ber of objects'on the blackboard. Use beans, spools, stones, 
picture-cards, blocks, letters, toys, etc. Use objects that will 
interest the child. Construct simple examples with objects in 
addition and subtraction by Us, 2’s and 3’s, and from such 
‘exercises lead the pupils to construct for themselves addition 
and subtraction tables. Take the first steps slowly and surely. ` 


Writinc—Prepare: the slates by ruling’ one side of. them 
permanently, by scratching, as copy books are ruled, with 
four equi-distant lines and three spaces, or with two lines to 
indicate the height of the small letters, and a line above and' 
one below to indicate the length of loop-letters. -Great care 
should be taken at first to teach the children how to form the 
letters. Always write the word or words to be written on the 
blackboard, using lines, so the children-may observe how each 
letteris formed. Guide the hand in the first efforts. Teach’ 
them to draw straight lines ; vertical and slanting, equal spaces 
distant, and one, two or three spaces high on the ruled slate ; 
keeping in mind the fact that this exercise will aid in teach- 
ing space and slant in writing. Require pupils to bring to 
the reading class each day an assigned part of the lesson neat~ ` 
ly written on the slate. 
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SECOND READER GRADE. 


“Reapine-—Test the ability of the pupils to pronounce every 
word in the lesson, and require them to give, before reading, 
the substance of the lesson in their own language, or let them 
substitute other words for certain selected words in the sen-- 
tences. Seek’ constantly to obtain distinct articulation and 
natural tones. Teach them to read as they would talk. Don’t 
let pupils of this grade point to the words when reading. 
Train the eye and the voice. Give variety by using pictúre- 
books and children's papers for reading exercises at least once 
a week. 


LANGUAGE Lessons—Besides the questions asked and 
answered in every recitation, occasionally write sentences with - 
prominent words omitted, to be supplied by the pupils. Give l 
a list of familiar objects with which sentences are to be con- 
structed. Bring curiosities, pictures, etc., and request chil- 
dren to describe them. Require correct ideas as well as cor- 
rect construction of sentences. Let children select the object 
words (nouns) in the reading lesson, define and explain 
them. 


SPELLING— Spell words from the reader, and words used 
in other exercises. Spell monosyllables by sound. -Require 
the phonic spelling of words sufficiently to obtain correct and 
distinct enunciation. Let a part of the spelling be written. 
Drill on difficult words found in the lesson, and those pro- 
nounced alike but spelled differently Spell with every exer- 
cise. 

NumBers—Combine written work with the mental in this. 
grade. Give practical examples embracing the number work 
of this grade. Require children to construct examples, using 
the prices of familiar objects, as sugar, candy, slates, thread, | 
hats, etc., thereby teaching children habits of inquiry and. 
observation. Give exercises to obtain rapid work. Vary the 
number work so as to awaken an interest in every exer- 
cise. 
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Waraitinc—Continue slate’ work, giving the pupils instruction 
at the same time it is given to those who write in copy books. 
Before leaving the Second Reader, let children write with a 
lead pencil on paper, teaching them how to hold the pencil. 
Close attention should be given to the formation of letters, 
slanting, spacing, capitals, etc., Make frequent use of the 
blackboard in illustrations. 


THIRD READER GRADE. 


REeavinc—Follow directions given in preceding grade. 
Require each pupil to obtain a dictionary and find the defini- 
tions of common words. Make this a class exercise at their 
seats at first, to teach pupils how to use a dictionary ; teach 
the marks that indicate the sounds of letters and the accent, 
so they can determine the pronunciation of words. Cultivate 
tones and expression with great care. Let the'class memorize ` 
short selections, containing gems of thought, to repeat singly 
or in concert as a drill exercise. Do not let pupils attempt to 
read selections beyond their comprehension. Let children 
bring story books from home and read aloud in the class. 

Language Lessons—Teach the use of the interrogation 
point, comma, period and capital letters. Never permit. 
written exercises to be prepared carelessly, or without a proper 
use of capitals and punctuation marks. Teach pupils to sepa- 
rate simple sentences into the complete subject and predicate,. 
and to find the subject word and predicate verb (include the 
auxiliaries) by a series of questions developing the thought of' 
the sentence. Let the teacher use a language lesson book as. 
guide in the exercises given. 

SPELLING—Guard carefully the pronunciation of words in 
oral spelling, securing distinctness and purity of tone. Require- 
pupils to construct sentences, using the word spelled. Com- 
bine definitions with the spelling exercise. Let half of the 
spelling be’ written work, In the written work require neat- 
ness and good penmanship. 

GEOGRAPHY—The work in geography should be largely con- 
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versational. If books are used in this grade, have the pupils 
occasionally read portions. of the text; also have them read 
selections from any books to be had containing descriptions of 
the country, cities or localities studied. The oral work should 
embrace a knowledge of the natural divisions of land and 
water, ability to point them out on a map, the study of the 
local geography of the town and county in which the pupil 
resides, and then the State. Teach the children how to draw 
rivers, coast line, ete., with chalk. Require them to draw a 
map of the State. 


Numpers—Require all: work which pupils place upon their 
slates or blackboard to be arranged neatly and systematically, 
and where concrete numbers are used the denomination or 
name should be written. Give special attention to the prin- 
ciples and analysis, giving the reasons in operations. 


Writina—Use copy books with pen and ink. Great care 
should be taken to teach the children to hold the pen properly, 
and to write lightly. Teach the elements of small letters and 
capitals. Study and follow the instructions given in the 
copy books. 


, FOURTH READER GRADE. | 
 ReaDING— In every reading exercise seek to develop thought 
and an intelligent comprehension of the selection. Learn 
something of the prominent authors. Give vocal exercises at 
least once a week, to develop compass of voice, pitch, etc. 
Teach the system of voice training found in the first part of 
the readers. 

SPELLING—Drill in spelling. Require written exercises 
every day. Give review exercises once a week on words pre- 
viously studied, spelling orally ; combine with other grades in 
this exercise. Study the derivation and construction of 
words, giving the root, prefixes and suffixes, the meaning of 
each part, and of the whole word. Teach a few prominent ` 
rules of spelling. Assign a part of each spelling lesson for 
definitions. Hach pupil should have a small dictionary. 
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ARITHMETIC—Arrange so that each subject in mental arith- 
metic shall precede the same in written arithmetic. In taking 
up any subject develop principles first, teach pupils to con- 
struct their own rules, and give the reasons for each step in 
an operation. Have pupils furnish original examples for each 
rule and principle. Require system and neatness in the 
arrangement of all the work put upon the blackboard or slate, 
so that each step of the process will be indicated. Orderly, 
methodical habits are valuable in any business. Give miscel- 
laneous examples covering principles learned, to be performed 
rapidly.on blackboard and slate. In rapid work, pupils should 
learn to perform mentally as much of the example as pos- 
sible. | 

GRAMMAR— Written statements of arithmetical operations, 
description of events: in history, or of the geography of the 
country, will furnish mary written exercises, which should be 
carefully examined and criticised as to construction of sen- 
tences, use of capitals and punctuation marks. Let some of 
the written exercises be criticised in the class by pupils. 
Require letter writing and easy composition. Diagram. sen- 
tences. Diagrams present to the eye the essential parts of a ` 
sentence and the relation of the words to each other. 

GEOGRAPHY—Use maps when learning the location of cities, 
rivers, countries, etc. If there are no maps in school, draw 
them on the blackboard or wall, or let the teacher purchase a 
set for his own use. Let much of the descriptive part 
of geography be read and discussed. Teach pupils how to 
make mountains, coast line, rivers, etc., and then require them 
to draw maps on paper and blackboards.. S 


FIFTH READER GRADE. 


— Many of the suggestions given in the preceding grades are 
. applicable to this grade. Use the United States history as a 
reading book part of the time, and let pupils talk about the 
subject read. Let pupils make selections from the readers, 
to be read from the platform. Cultivate self-possession, and . 
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añ easy and natural manner in reading. Continue voice train- 
ing. Study the thought; require definitions. Learn the 
‘biographies of prominent authors, which are given in many 
readers. Continue spelling in every exercise, review con- 
stantly difficult words. In the study of history combine the 
geography of the country. 

Require the written exercises of this grade to be prepared 
for preservation and exhibition at the end of the term. Bind 
them. Explain principles in arithmetic, give full analysis, and 
give frequent exercises for rapid work and results. Teach the 
business forms of notes, receipts, etc. Teach pupils to write 
With a free hand on paper; drill and practice will make pupils 


-easy writers. 


In grammar, analyze selections from the readers, for the 
purpose of critically analyzing the thought of the author. 
Require compositions on assigned subjects, especially histori- 
cal and scientific, directing the pupil to books from which in- 
formation can be obtained. o 

In geography, teach map drawing of all the grand divisions, 
using lines of latitude and longitude ; study the physical fea- 
tures of countries; and compare those of the same latitude ; 
when modifications of productions and climate occur, study 
the reasons for the changes. Make constant use of outline 
maps. Study tides, trade winds, ocean currents, etc. Induce 
pupils of this grade to read useful books ; assist in selecting 
them. Cultivate habits of thought in children of every grade. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


~ 


The Normal District Institutes have more than met the larg- 
est expectation, and are constantly growing in importance and 
usefulness. The attendance of teachers, school officers and 
citizens has been highly gratifying, and the exercises interest- 
ing and instructive. Wherever they have been held, they have 
been cordially welcomed and hospitably entertained. The 
policy.of holding them in, different parts of the State will be 
-coutinued, that their salutary influence may be as widely dif- 
fused as possible. They have not been confined to places 
easily accessible, but have, in a number of instances, been 
held in towns and villages remote from railroads and naviga- 
'ble rivers. Wherever they have been held, living centers of 
educational interest have been established, and light and heat 
have been radiated in all directions. An idea may be formed 
of the proportions these educational meetings have assumed, 
when it is stated that the largest halls in the State"have been 
filled with eager and sympathizing audiences. 

The Institutes are not only designed to excite interest in the 
philosophy of teaching, butto awaken a warm and intelligent 
appreciation of schools. — The programme of the day sessions 
is made up of the practical questions that lie on the actual 
plane of the teacher's work. The evenings are mainly devoted 
to an elucidation and vindication of our free school system. 
No valuable time is wasted in empty and unprofitable debate. — 
Everything is subordinated to utility. 

Teachers’ Institutes were born in a great educational awak- 
ening, and have grown in popularity ever since. In addition 
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to stimulating public sentiment, and firing the popular heart,, 
they light up the whole hemisphere of the teacher's duties. 


“They animate teachers with a noble ambition to excel, and 


keep them abreast of the school improvements of the age. 
They are schools of teachers for teachers. They shed light. 
on methods of organizing, managing and teaching. The aim ` 
is not to make better scholars, but better teachers—to teach: 
teachers how to teach. A knowledge of the science and art of 
teaching is quite as important as scholarship. Many excellent 
scholars are deplorable failures in the school-room. A pain- 
ful knowledge of this fact caused an Examiner in another- 
State to say to a teacher, “I am not so much after what you. 
know as what you can do.” In this progressive age, teachers. - 
should strive to aequaint themselves with the world’s best. 
thought bearing on their profession. Teachers’ Institutes. 
afford an opportunity for interchanging and comparing views, 
and concentrating the light of many minds on school prob-- 
lems. l S 

Normal Institutes have become an indispensable part of the 
educational machinery of the age. They have the unhesitat- 
ing approval of distinguished educators throughout the United 
States. Their mission does not end with the arduous pioneer~ 
ing incident to new States, but finds full scope where school 
systems have been pared down and symmetrized by expe- 
rience and judicious legislation. Hon. Neil Gilmour, State 
Superintendent of New York, says: “Teachers” Institutes are- 
growing in favor ; they were more popular the past year than ` 
ever before.” | 

The following is from the Massachusetts school report for- 
1879: “Itis now nearly thirty-five years since the first Insti- - 
tutes were held in Massachusetts; and the thought has some- 
times found expression that they have accomplished their 
work, and that with five normal schools there is now little call 
for this form of labor. Butit must be borne in mind that. 
less than half of the teachers of the State are graduates from. 
normal schools; that in the rural districts very few of the 
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teachers are graduates; that many of them are young andi 
inexperienced ; that many have only the education furnished 
in the schools of the towns—at schools neither established nor- 
maintained tor the training of teachers. Such persons, if they 
are attentive and earnest, will derive benefit from the Insti- 
tutes—will receive hints here, suggestions there, by which, 
they can improve. 


The National Journal of Education, in noticing the educa- 
tional campaign of Secretary Dickinson, for. 1880, says: 


«With less of display and elaborate instruction than in the- | 
grent Institutes of the States beyond the Hudson, the Secre-- * 


tary’s “short, sharp and decisive’ one or two days” mterview 
with his country teachers, has a wonderful effect in waking up- 
the whole community, vitalizing the school committee, and re-- 
enforcing the. brain and backbone of the school-master. 
Many of the larger towns of the State are now calling for a. 
visitation of the Secretary and his agents The people of 
Massachusetts are rapidly answering the critics of their schools. 
in the only way in which the eritic of a public institution can 
be Ee making the schools themselves better every” 
year.” 


The Institutes held since the beginning of my official term,. 


have been a powerful agency in removing public apathy, dis- 
. arming opposition, quickening and energizing public opinion, 
and inspiring teachers with a nobler conception of their voca-- 
tion. Teachers need sympathy, encouragement, mental 
attrition, enthusiasm. Many a teacher comes to an Institute- 
feeling that his labors are not appreciated, and that his-motives. 
` are misconstrued. He isin the last stage of despondency— 
“on the ragged edge of despair. ` He imagines the ‘‘sky is only 
a vast concave blackboard, upon which he is doomed to work. 
out the problem of a bare subsistence. He needs the pleasant. 
intercourse of professional gatherings, to make the heavens. 
brighten with the stars of hope.” 


+ 
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ECHOES FROM THE COUNTIES. 


Special attention be directed to ve Extracts from Reports of 
County | Examiners.” Every one of them should be carefully 
read. They contain much valuable information respecting the 
‘difficulties under which free schools have labored, the success 
‘that has rewarded effort, the present status of public edu- 
‘cation in the various counties, as well as the drift of popular 


“sentiment. Two County Examiners forwarded their brief 


‘sketches too late to be published in the proper place. Dr R. 


W. Flower, County Examiner of Perry county, writes: 
“Several years ago, the’school districts of this county were 
run in debt, by paying exorbitant salaries to teachers. Sala- 
ries ranged from $75 to $150 per month. This squandering 
of the school revenues was under the Circuit Superintendency. 


_ It discouraged the people greatly. A school taught at Perry- 


N 


ville for ten months, cost so much that it took the district eight 
years to pay out. The people were so disgusted with the con- 
dition of things, that they refused to vote a special tax. 

«We are now out of debt, I am glad to say, with some 


“ money in the treasury, and have voted the district tax twice. 


“This year there were seventeen public and ten private schools 
in the county. Four years ago one public and two private 
schools were taught in the county. Tam of the opinon that 
‘County Examiners should have supervisory control of the 
schools, and that they should be required to visit the schools 
of their respective counties. An amendment to this effect 
would be wise. The school law does not need any material . 
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change. The people are just beginning to mida it, and 
“to know how to work under it.” 


James M. Adkins, County Examiner of eee county, 
Says : NE d 

“The schools in my county are in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than ever before. We have better schools, longer terms 
—lengthened from three to five months—and some to eight. 
The people are more interested in education. Many districts 
that heretofore voted no tax for school purposes, voted the 
tax cheerfully this year. Men who always opposed free 
schools, have become enlightened on the subject, and are 
assisting in the great work of educating the children. 

“In the spring of 1876, when I entered upon the duties of 
County Examiner, I found few schools and no encouragement. 
I was met by opposition on every hand. Opposition has 
gradually yielded, and popúlar interest has taken its place. A 
few -years ago we had no school-houses ; now we have a neat 
building in almost every community. The educational spark 
that a few years ago was almost extinguished, has been kindled 
into a blaze of enthusiasm.” 
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TEXT-BOOKS. | 


On the 7th day of August, 1880, in accordance with section 
34 of an “Act to maintain a system of ' free common schools 
for the State of Arkansas,”” I recommended a list of text-books 
for use in the public schools of this State. ~ The recommenda- 
, tion meets with general approval. Teachers and people are 
satisfied. The newspapers of the State have béen -favor- 
able in their notices, and have strengthened the recommenda- 
tion by encouraging words. School Boards throughout the 
State are gradually adopting the list. There is a strong ten- 
dency in the direction of uniformity of text-books, and that, 
too, without any friction. - There seems to be a disposition 
to work in harmony with the educational department of the 
‘State. The following is the list that has official sanction : 

Spelling—Swinton’s Word-Primer, Word Book and Word 
Analysis. 

Reading—Appletons’ Readers. 

Dictionary— Webster. = 

Penmanship—Model Copy-Book (Goodman’s Patent.) 

History of the United States—Quackenbos. 

General History—Swinton’s Outlines. -' 

Grammar—Quackenbos’s Illustrated Lessons in Our Lan- 
guage and English Grammar. =" 

English Literature—Hunt. 7 

Geography—Cornell. ~ 

Arithmetic—Ray. l 

Algebra—Ray. ` 

Geometry—Schuyler. 

Latin Series—Harkness. 

Rhetoric—Hart. l 

Logic—Schuyler. . 
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[46] | 
Book-keeping—Bryant and Stratton (Common School. > 
Civil Government—Townserd. 
Political Economy—Chapin. 
Natural Philosophy—Wells. 
Botany—Steele. 
Physiology—Steele. ` 
Chemistry—Steele. 
Astronomy—Steele. 
Geology—Steele. 


TEACHER’s AIDS— 
Jewell’s School Government. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching. 
Hailman’s History of Pedagogy. 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant. 
Swinton’s Rambles Among Words. 
Trench’s Study of Words. 
Richard Grant White’s Words and Their Uses.. 


ne 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


State supervision of schools is no longer on the list of exper- 
. ments. Its importance is not questioned by any reputable 
authority. It is an educational necessity. Merging the edu- 
cational department into any other department of State has 
resulted. disastrously in every State where it has been tried. 
Any school system that has not a distinct and separate officer 
in charge of it, is both headless and hopeless. 

The State of New York experimented more than half a cen-- 
tury to find the best plan, and finally adopted the State super- 
intendency, and has retained it ever since. The various Secre-. 
taries of State who had charge. of the public schools up to 
1854, felt and confessed their embarrassment in EE to. 
perform incompatible duties. : 

In 1854, Illinois saw that her educational interests demanded 
the time and energies of a clear-headed man. State Superin- 
tendent Etter says: “The duties of Secretary of State con- 
fined him almost entirely to his office, and did not meet the- 
needs of the people as the State developed, and her school 
affairs began to demand more attention.” - 

In 1862, Minnesota placed the Secretary of State in charge- 
of her school interests, with the understanding that he would 
not be required to do anything but keep the machinery of 
blanks and reports in motion. He very soon saw that the pub-. 
lic schools were languishing under this awkward arrangement, 
and recommended that the department of education be made. 
a separate office, and that'a man be placed in charge who. 
could devote his entire time to the work. In 1866 he was suc~ 
ceeded by a Secretary of State, who showed the folly of 
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“attempting to combine two dissimilar offices. He showed that 
“the unnatural arrangement would fatally impair the efficiency 


-of the school system, and recommended its speedy abolish- 


“ ment, which was done in 1867. 


A few years ago Tennessee behpaded her State Superinten- 
dent, and there was a collapse of her school system. Many 
years ago, Ohio made the same blunder, and it was "soon seen 
that the bare semblance of supervision was a snare and a delu- 
sion. The unfortunate arrangement was soon discontinued, 
and the present prosperous condition of schools in Ohio demon- 
strates the wisdom of the change. 

The following extract in regard to Arkansas, is from the 


report of the United States Commissioner of Education, for 


the year 1874: 

ee The new State Constitution, adopted in 1874, transferred 
thé duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the 
already sufficiently occupied Secretary of State, “until other- 
wise provided by. law.’ His necessary confinement to his office 
has, of course, rendered active supervision of the schools im- 


“possible, and he writes that “it will be impossible, from the 


meager returns furnished, to give anything like a report of 


E 


the school affairs of the State. In fact, the public school . 


matters of our State are at present at a stand still? > - 


The duties of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
are numerous and onorous. They cannot be performed by 


-another officer. No progressive State can afford to cripple or 


undervalue its educational department. Itis an encouraging 
indication that the absolute necessity of the office is generally 
“recognized throughout the State. It is a sign of progress that 
the office is taking the place to which its dignity and import- 
ance entitle it. It should be strengthened and rendered more 
powerful for, good. Itis the first condition of efficiency in 
public E en 
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COUNTY SUPERVISION, 


County supervision comes next to State supervision in a 
well-jointed school system. Its value is so well understood, 
that almost every State avd territory has adopted it, m some 
form. It isa powerful instrumentality in vitalizing schools, 
introducing approved methods of teaching and managing, dis- ` 
seminating useful information in regard to school architecture, 
kindling enthusiasm among the people, and popularizing pro- 
gressive ideas. “The States that have adopted a system of 
county superintendency, have made most rapid progress in 
putting their schools on a solid basis. 

Intelligent supervision is indispensable in building and-man- 
aging railroads, operating machine-shops, and conducting the 
business of large mercantile establishments. It is equally in- 
dispensable in operating school machinery. Dr. W. T. Harris 
says: “With ‘competent supervision all work tends to strug- 
gle up to the keng level of attamment.’’ Holland has the 
motto, ‘As is your inspection, so is your school.” | 


Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, says: “*I am persuaded 
that county supervision -cannot be dispensed with without 
serious detriment to the free school interests of the State. I 
belieye that its benefits are so obvious and manifold, that it 


will have a permanent place d the final adjustment of the 
working forces in the State school law.” 


+ 


The school law of Arkansas, in defining the duties of the 


County Examiner, almost fills the measure of a County Super- 
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intendent’s duties, without making any provision for compen- 
sation. It isunreasonable to expect the gratuitous perform- 
ance of such important duties. - The State is not ready for a 
full-formed county superintendency, but a step in that direc- 
tion is the most pressing need ot the school, system. Under 
the present law, but little more can be expected from the County 
Examiner, than examining teachers and making his annual re-- 
port. 

The County Examiner should be required to visit all the 
schools and school officers in his county, and give teachers the 
benefit of his views in regard to school management and meth- 
ods of imparting instruction. He should instruct Directors in 
their duties, show them how to prepare their reports in proper 
form, where such information is needed, and show the value. 
of accurate statistics and prompt reports. He should make 
suggestions as to the building and furnishing of school-houses,. 
give sound advice as to the employment of teachers, stimulate 
educational sentiment, and urge the people to vote the school 
taz. - Gë 
- I do not hesitate to say that the results of such a change 
would abundantly justify the outlay. The-increased efficiency 
of schools—to say nothing of money saved by. an intelligent. 
management of school affairs, and the additional revenues. 
caused by the growth of popular interest—would be a suffi- 
cient warrant for the change. Torpid districts and languish- 
ing schools would be invigorated, and the sunlight of hope 
and prosperity would illuminate many dark places. : 


SUPPLEMENTING: SCHOOL REVENUES, 


In some towns and country districts the citizens have chafed 
under the constitutional limit of tax. In many instances, they 
would have voted ten mills cheerfully—five mills for teaghers’ 
wages and five for building purposes. The only way to over- 
come this difficulty is to supplement the public revenues by 
private subscription. The citizens of Lonoke adopted this 
plan in 1879. They subscribed $10,000, to be paid in five - 
equal annual installments, and secured the subscriptions by 
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first mortgages on real estate. The subscriptions were made 
payable to the County Treasurer, who is the custodian of 
the school revenues. 


The effect of this somewhat novel arrangement was wonder- 
ful. The people were lifted suddenly from comparative indif- 
ference, to a pitch of enthusiasm rarely equalled and never 
surpassed. The public school commenced-a rapid growth, 
and soon began to attract families from the country, who 
bought or built residences. Property advanced, business im- 
proved, and a new life was breathed into the town. The 
Lonoke school is one of the largest and most flourishing in the 
State. It stands upon the granite of a sound educational 
sentiment, i 

The enterprise and liberality of the citizens of Lonoke should. 
not only be warmly commended but imitated. Dr. Isaac 
Folsom, the leader of the movement, and the noble spirits who 
sympathized and co-operated with him, deserve unmeasured 
praise. Their success will inspire hope and courage in many 
towns and villages where the horrid nightmare of inadequate 
revenues hangs over school interests. The citizens of Austin 
have already adopted what is known as the ‘Lonoke plan,” 
and are pushing forward their educational work with a cour- 


ageous spirit. Their deservedly popular school is rewarding ` 


their exertions and expenditures. ~ 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
for 1880, was held at Little Rock, June 28, 29, 30 and July 1. 
The proceedings appear in another part of this report, and are 
deserving of perusal. The meeting was the largest and most 
important .ever held in the State. Distinguished educators 
from other States were “present, as well as many of the promi- 
nent teachers of our own State. Dr. W.T. Harris, late Süper- 
intendent of St. Louis Schools ; Hon. J. C. Greenwood, Super- 
intendent of Kansas City Schools; Prof. E. S. Joynes, of the 
University of Tennessee; and Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald, of Nash- 


d 
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ville ; rendered valuable aid, as the synopses of their addresses 
“show. They pronounted the meeting highly creditable in ` 
attendance and exercises. 


THE DISTRICT TAX. 


The district tax is the principal source of revenue for the 
support of schools. A district that depends solely on a mea- 
ger allowance from the State school fund, will never accom- 
plish anything. Where such a blind policy obtains, it results in 
very short terms and very poor teachers. Local taxation is 
the life of the free schoul system. Educational sentiment pos- 
sesses most vitality in the States that rely mainly on district 
, taxation for the support of schools. : 


There is a reason for this. The very act, of voting the tax, 
carries with it all the efficacy and force of a public committal, 
and never fails to strengthen faith and renew interest in the 
justice and benevolence of the cause. It is an outspoken 
declaration of loyalty to universal education, that is always 
rewarded with a keener sympathy and a more wakeful concern 
for schools. 


In Pennsylvania ‘the State appropriates $1,000,000 a year 
for free schools, and the districts raise $8,000,000: In Rhode 
Island the State appropriates $19,000, and the districts vote ' 
$689,000. An eminent State Superintendent says that he does 
not want a large State bonus. He wants just enough to 
encourage local enterprise. He knows that local taxation 
keeps interest alive. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


There is a strong tendency throughout the State to have too 
many districts. An undue multiplication of districts leads to 
a waste of public funds. Delaware, Maine aud other States 
complain of this evil. Small districts necessitate cheap school- 
houses, inefficient teachers and short terms. There are dis- 
tricts in the State so small that a five-mill tax does not yield 
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sufficient revenue to defray the expense of an ordinary school. 


-| 
for a month. ; 3 | 


The true policy is consolidation of small districts aud con- | 


centration of revenues. Every man cannot have a school at 
his door. It is better to have one strong school than three 
weak ones. It is a fact not to be disguised, that local jeal- 
ousies are frequently at the bottom of mischievous changes in 
districts. Proper safeguards should be thrown around the 
school interests at this point. | 


VISITATION. 


Early in my official career, I saw that free schools could not 
be brought into favor with the people through the routine of 
office work. I saw that I might exhaust myself in writing 
letters, distributing printed information, and keeping the ma- 
chinery of blanks running, without making any perceptible 
impression-upon the public mind. In some places apathy was 
discouraging; in others hostility was alarming. I opened a. 
campaign of educational addresses, confining myself to an ex- 
position and defense of the free! school policy. Large and 
attentive audiences greeted me, and it became evident that the 
people were anxious to hear the subject freely ventilated. 


The effect was instantaneous and marvelous. Indifference 
was banished, better school-houses were built, old ones were- 
repaired, and the full heart-beat of a genuine educational. 
sentiment was heard. In no State in the Union has there been. 
so great a change in so short time. Experienced educators in. 
others States confess their admiration and surprise, and send. 
encouraging messages. l 


The people not only need facts, but they need inspiration, 
direction, hopefulness. They need stirring, uplifting, energizing. 
Every district in the State should be aroused by a regular sys- 
tem of educational campaigning. It took thirty-five hundred 
educational addresses to establish free schools in the little 
State of Rhode Island. 
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COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


“County Examiners, as a rule, have co-operated cheerfully 
with this office. No unpleasantness has marred the relations 
between them and myself. They have my thanks for numer- 
ous courtesies, and for valuable assistance in my work. Most 
_ of them—almost all—have furnished convincing proofs of their 8 
“ fidelity to free education. | 


A County Examiner who can oer give free schools a cordial ` 
support, should resign without delay. His small fees will 
hardly pay him for the embarrassment and rasping sense of | 
inconsistency inseparable from a position so manifestly false. 
An Examiner who is wedded to any interest that throws him 
out of sympathy with his official work, should take the pains ` 
to read and ponder Section 48 of the school law. If he can ' 
consent to stand in such a destructive cross-fire, the appoint- 
ing power should be compelled to interpose, and relieve the 
school interests of the county. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


A serious blunder is sometimes made in the eleetion of Direc- 
tors. Careless and incompetent men are put into this responsi- 


_ ble office, and the most sacred interests suffer. Men avowedly 


hostile to free schools, sometimes maneuver for, places -on the 
school boards, that they may the more effectually stab 
the cause. They must surrender their self-respect before 
adopting a mode of warfare so dishonorable: If they want to 
array themselves against the peace and welfare of society, let 
them have the manliness to employ more honorable tactics. 


A wakeful popular interest is the cure for this evil. The 


“people have the remedy in their own hands. Let them feel 


Sufficient solicitude for the prosperity of the schools, to use 
nice discrimination in the choice of officers.: Directors should 
not only be zealous advocates and earnest defenders of the 
free school policy, but they should be men of fair intelligence 
—the more the better—sound judgment, strong common 
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sense, progressive views and business experience. The school 
affairs of many districts are thrown into chaos by indifference 
and mismanagement. ` 


Much friction is caused in the practical operations of the 
school system, by looseness and irregularities in transact- 
ing school business. Directors frequently sign, contracts in 
their individual capacity—at home, in the field, in the store, in 
‘the street, at the school-house or on the the highway—or two 
Diréctors sign, without the knowledge of the third, and strife 
and litigation ensue. A majority of the Directors can trans- 
act business, if the third has received proper notice. The law 
contemplates action by the Directors in their aggregate capac- 
ity, when duly and properly assembled. Neither two nor all 
of the Directors acting separately can bind the district. All 
business should be transacted in regular meetings of the 


board. 


/ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETING. - 


A citizen of Little Rock used the following language on the 
third Saturday in August last: cl regard the vote cast at the 
annual school meeting, as the most important T ever cast, 
except that for President of the United States.” A care- 
ful reading of section 56 of the school law will show that his 
statement was not extravagant. The business transacted on 
“that day, underlies the peace and well-being of society, and 
generates the potent forces that build powerful States and 
nations. Instead of a handful of idle voters, transacting busi- 
ness in an indolent manner, as is sometimes the case at the 
School meeting of the district, there should always be a full 
attendance, with more than the enthusiasm usually displayed 
-at other elections. | 


SCHOOLS AND IMMIGRATION. 


That a good school system attracts immigration is no longer 
debatable. The numerous letters that flood this office from 
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other States, requesting full information in regard to public 
schools, show the lively interest felt in this subject. Railroad 
officials and real estate agents receive numberless letters of 
inquiry in regard to this State, and great stress is invariably 
placed on facilities for public education. The American: 
people have made up their verdict on this subject, and wilk 
shun any State that is lukewarm in supporting free schools. 
So fully is this recognized in Texas, that the Secretary of the 
Board of Education visited St. Louis, Boston, New York, and: 
other cities several months since, for the purpose of removing- 
the suspicion that that State was unfriendly to popular educa- ` 
tion. The growing school interest of Arkansas is playing no- 
unimportant part in attracting thrifty and enterprising immi-; 
grants. 


Pos 


a TEACHERS. 


It has been my duty, as well as my pleasure, to meet teach- 
ers in all parts of the State, and I bear cheerful testimony to. 
the fact that I have found them a noble and self-sacrificing- 
band of workers. Everywhere L have found them ready to- 
assist in educational work, and eager to embrace every oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement. I confess my large: 
indebtedness to them for their valuable services in the decisive: 
educational campaign that has signalized the years 1879 and 
1880. | 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Educational sentiment is no longer feeble and wavering.. 
Ignorance has but few champions, and they are becoming: 
fewer every day. The masses are on the side of progress and 
development, and look with distrust on men who talk of par-. 
alyziñg our system of free instruction. Opposition is practi-- 
cally impotent. Human fossils who advocate the petrifying- 
policy of standing still, hear their doom in the heavy tramp- 
of events. Men who try to defeat the State in preparing the 


rising generation for intelligent citizenship, waste their breath: 


and advertise their folly. Failure to educate the children is: 
the voluntary suicide of the State. Education by public law, 
is ‘imbedded in the foundation and mortised into the frame- 


work of the State government.” The State will be true to: 
herself. 


THE PRESS. 


ES 


The public journals of the State have not faltered in their- 
support of universal education. When the system was vio- 
lently assailed, and apprehensions were felt for its safety, they” 
came to the rescue fearlessly, and, by their unanswerable argu- 
` ments, well-timed advice and blistering rebukes, helped to» 
allay the madness of the hour. They have been kind in pub-. 
lishing official information from this department, and lengthy 
proceedings of educational meetings. They have reported the. 
successive stages of progress in schools, school-houses and. 

public interest. They hold aloft the torch-light of advanced: 
“ideas, and proclaim the school-house “the temple of liberty 
and the shrine of law and order 37 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


This excellent and popular institution of learning is in a. 
prosperous condition. It enjoyed a heavy patronage the past. 
year, and as eductaional sentiment improves, and the State- 
increases in population and wealth, it will enroll a larger num-- 
ber of students. Railroad communication with the outside 
world, which is no longer a matter of doubt, will relieve it 
from all the disadvantages of partial isolation, and promote a 
larger attendance. The University is the crowning glory of 
the State, and should be encouraged by a liberal policy. The 
whole State is interested in it, and no narrow prejudice of 
locality should interpose a hindrance to its growth. Many who- 
are now on the lower rounds of the educational ladder in the- 
public schools, will finally climb to the topmost round in the 
University. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE ARKANSAS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

The Medical Department, located at Little Rock, was for-. 
mally opened more than a year ago. The first year of its 
history was as successful as its beginning was auspicious. It 
affords the young men of the State ample facilities for the 
study of medical science. It is no longer necessary for them 
to incur the expense of going abroad. The College is the only 
‘one of the kind between St. Louis and Galveston, and it is 
safe to predict for it a prosperous future. ` 


BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE ARKANSAS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


This school is located at Pine Bluff. There is an obvious 
demand for it, and it is doing a good work. Its object is to 
afford colored youths of the State, who expect to embark in 
teaching, an opportunity for professional training. Ignorance 
‘is dangerous under any skin, and the State can not afford to 
‘wink at it. Any step that diminishes the perils of illiterate: 
popular suffrage, is sound public policy. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


This institution is engaged in a benevolent work, and has 
strong claims upon the sympathy and generosity of the 
State. It is prudently managed, and with increased facilities 
for its legitimate work, its usefulness would be correspond- 
ingly augmented. The representations of the efficient Super- 
intendent deserve careful consideration. | 


DEAF MUTE INSTITUTE, 


The progress of this institute is steady and substantial. Tt 
is under wise management, and should not be fettered in its 
humane work by inadequate appropriations. It is a matter of 

regret that all the unfortunates in the State, who need its ben- 
fits, can not be admitted at once to its walls. If parents could 
for a moment realize the irreparable damage that is worked by 


delay, they would act with becoming promptness. 


- 
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THE SCHOOL LAW, 


I have but little to suggest on this subject, beyond what I 
consider a wise guiding principle in schoot legislation. It is a 
well known fact that too much legislation has been the bane of - 
most school systems in the United States. Texas is a stand- 
ing warning to all other States on this subject. The Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, in his report, 1878, says: 
*‘Nothing has so obstructed the growth of the free school sys- 
tem in our State, as the repeated changing of its prominent ` 
features, or the adoption of an entirely new law at each ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The people scarcely have time to 
familiarize themselves with the terms of one law, ere it is abol- 
ished and a new one enacted. Within the seven years just 
passed, we have had five different school laws. Progress and 
development in a school systeni can no more be accomplished 
by constantly tearing down and rebuilding, than the growth 
and perfection of a tree can be effected by repeated uprooting 
and resetting.” 


A school system is not made—it is a growth. More diff- 
culties can be educated away than can be legislated away. 
Time and a vigorous popular interest are necessary to mature . 
a school system. Rough places in the machinery must wear 
smooth by use. 


I have observed the workings of the present law with the 
utmost care, and I have no fault to find with its cardinal pro- 
visions. The school officers, teachers and people are becoming 
familiar with it, and are learning how to work under it intelli- 
gently. A few judicious amendments. would be productive 
of good results. Any radical alteration, or a sweeping revis- 
ion, would seriously damage the free schools of the State. It 
is better to contend with familiar evils, than to commence the 
study of evils that “we know not of” —all the more perplex- 
ing because of their strangeness. 


- The law should be so amended as to compel the County 
Examiner to give the schools of his county some supervisory 
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care. For the nature and importanee of this work, see 


“County Supervision.” 


The law should be so amended as to msure prompt and accu- 
rate reports from Directors to the County Examiner, and 
from the County Examiner to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The welfare of the school system, and. 


the reputation of the State abroad, demand complete statis- 


tical information. 

It would be wise to require the County Treasurer of each 
county, to make an annual report of the entire school revenues. 
of his county, to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


‘tion. This would bridge any gaps that might occur in the 


reports of Directors, and furnish a complete showing of the 
receipts and expenditures for schools. 

I would suggest that the County Clerk of each county, be 
required to certify to the County Examiner, the Directors. 
elected at each annual school meeting. 

The undue multiplication of school Bela should be pre 
vented by law. See “School Districts.’ ` 

I shall be glad to go before the Educational Committees, if 
desired, and give my views on these and other points. 


